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tion of New York's Tenement Department, as well as for the agitation leading 
immediately to the legislation creating that Department. 

The first volume, of nearly five hundred pages, is devoted to problems 
peculiar to tenements. The historical resume" is followed by a critical exposition 
of the essentials of the tenement problem and the essentials of remedial and pre- 
ventive policies. This discussion is of interest to builders, and statesmen, as 
well as lay students. The chapter on the period 1834-1890 is of a high order of 
historical writing, it seems to the reviewer, in that it marshals facts and lines 
them up "according to height. " Essentials stand out so clearly that even casual 
reading shows both the greatness of the ideals and the weakness in execution of 
the organizations that waged the early battles against overcrowding. True, it is 
easier to see in retrospect the need for sustained effort and eternal vigilance than 
it was when distinct gains seemed to have been achieved. But to us who review 
the history of over a half century of agitation, the lesson is clear. An incomplete 
victory means sure defeat, or to paraphrase the Indian hater, ' ' the only safe prob- 
lem is a dead problem. " 

Descriptive matter follows containing facts with regard to housing in various 
American and European cities, with interesting illustrations. Special studies 
are added on The Non-Enforcement of Laws in New Buildings, Fires and Fire- 
Escapes, Back-to-Back Tenements, Sanitation, Small Houses for Working Men, 
Financial Aspects of Recent Tenement House Operations in New York, Specula- 
tive Building, The Tenant's Side, The Inspector's Side, Tuberculosis in Tene- 
ments. 

The second volume of about five hundred pages deals with the collateral or 
incidental problems mentioned above. Here again illustrations render excellent 
service in telling the story of baths, playgrounds, etc. The various appendices 
give the proceedings of the New York Commission, testimony, etc., the new code, 
the act which created the present department, other proposed legislation, valu- 
able data as to rentals, and illuminating schedules which will help wherever an 
investigation is intended. 

William H. Allen. 
New York City. 



Contemporary France. By Gabriel Hanotaux. Translated by John Charles 
Tarver. With portraits. Vol. I. (1870-1873). Pp. xiv, 696. Price, 
$3.75. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903. 

M. Hanotaux brings to the writing of his "History of Contemporary France" 
an unusual combination of abilities as an historian, for he combines with the 
scientific training of a man of letters a practical experience derived from having 
been premier of France some years ago. Moreover, the "atmosphere" of the 
period of which he writes was actually breathed by him. As he himself says, 
speaking of the war of 1870: "I was at that time sixteen. The generation to 
which I belong was barely emerging from childhood : it saw everything, its intellect 
was matured by that cruel spectacle. I came to Paris to begin my studies some 
months after the commune. The city was dejected and there were traces of 
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hidden agitation. From that time pressing questions arose in me: What had 
been the causes of the greatness of France in the past? What were the causes of 
her defeat? What would be the moving forces in her approaching resurrection? 
My manhood has applied itself to the solution of the problems put by my youth. 
It has sometimes allowed itself to be diverted from its studies, but it has never 
lost sight of them. " (p. viii.) 

Beginning with the condition of France in 1870, M. Hanotaux shows how 
specious were the foundations of the imperial regime of Napoleon III.; how "he 
had the power to reign only by abandoning himself body and soul to the policy 
of intervention;" how "like the illustrious founder of his race, he was obliged 
to war and condemned to a succession of victories. " (p. i.) Contrasting the 
characters of Napoleon III. and the great Bonaparte, he sums up the two 
respectively in this phrase: "The one had genius; the other, ingenuity. " (p. 2.) 
In tracing the origins of the Franco-Prussian War he seems to spare the Empress 
Eugenie as much as he deals out blame to the Emperor. As to the events of the 
war itself, they are briefly passed over, and almost the entire book is taken up 
with the political complications ensuing after Sedan. Some of the facts which he 
discusses are of exceeding interest: notably, the early determination of Prussia to 
demand Alsace-Lorraine (pp. 18-19), and the evidence that Bismarck was opposed 
to this demand, but was forced into it by the Prussian general staff — a difference 
of opinion which resulted in a bitter breach between Bismarck and Moltke, (in- 
deed, much of the writing of the book revolves around the divided sentiments of 
the great German minister and the German general, and the hostility existing 
between Thiers and Gambetta) ; the nature and extent of the Prussian domination 
in France, which was so complete that the elections of February, 1871, took place 
under the eyes of the enemy: " In forty-three departments postal communication 
was forbidden, and circulation in the departments under occupation was very 

nearly impossible In that part of our territory the electoral decrees 

were posted up by the agency of the German authorities. " (p. 30.) In passing it 
may be stated that the extent and efficiency of the Prussian administration of 
France here alluded to is a very interesting matter to follow up in M. Hanotaux's 
book. 

Throughout the book admirable character sketches are to be found; the 
judgment of Bismarck, all things considered, is a moderate one. The book as a 
whole might just as well have been called a history of the ministry of Thiers 
under the Third Republic, for in reality he is the central figure. Readers of Mr. 
Andrew D. White's " Recollections," now appearing in one of the current maga- 
zines who read his biting criticism of Thiers, will be interested especially in the 
judgment of a compatriot of the little minister. 

The present volume concludes with May 24, 1873, culminating in the fall 
of the government of Thiers. The succeeding volume, it is promised, will be de- 
voted to the presidency of Marshal MacMahon and the founding of the Republic; 
while the third and fourth will deal with the history of the parliamentary republic. 
For the satisfaction of the interested reader the author assures us that "I have 
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made arrangements so that the four volumes may follow one another in rapid 
succession. " 

The English edition is not all that one might wish, for the reader who is 
sensitive either to good English or to good Frenoh will find much to pardon. 
Such slipshod phraseology as "woken up" (p. 5), "notoriety" used for fame 
(pp. 53 and 64), "He (Bismarck) was always on deck" (p. 115) are examples of 
the loose parlance that abounds. There is a curious literalness also in the trans- 
lation of French abstract terms, for the translator continually translates the 
article with the noun; e. g., "the democracy," when speaking of democracy as 
a principle of government. 

James Westfaia Thompson. 
University of Chicago, 



Autobiography of Seventy Years. By George F. Hoar. With portraits. Two 

volumes. Pp. ix, 434, and viii, 493. Price, $7.50. New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1903. 

Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds is reputed to have once credited Senator Hoar 
with being one of the half dozen men who did the whole work of the Senate. 
However this may be, Senator Hoar's continuous service in the Senate exceeds 
in length that of any other man now living, and he has represented Massachusetts 
in the Senate for a longer period than any of the other great men who have served 
that ancient Commonwealth in the Upper House. For thirty-six years he has 
been a member of one or the other House of Congress, and almost from his first 
entrance into the Senate he has occupied a position of leadership among the able 
men of that distinguished body. During twenty-two of his twenty-seven years 
in the Senate, he has been a member of the Judiciary Committee, and during about 
half of the time he has served as its chairman. The personal recollections of few 
public men, therefore, should be more entertaining and instructive than those of 
Senator Hoar. Of the volumes under review it truly can be said, that so far as 
genuine entertainment is concerned, they hardly can be excelled by the remi- 
niscences of any of our public men. Senator Hoar's style has a certain charm 
about it that never fails to hold the interest of the reader. He possesses a rich 
fund of anecdotes which is frequently drawn upon to enliven the pages of his 
story, while his abundant illustrations from the classics give evidence of his 
wide reading and scholarship. 

But to the serious student the autobiography is not all that could be wished 
for. It does not begin to approach Grant's Memoirs in compactness, information 
and dignity, while it falls below some of the latter military reminiscences in one 
or the other of these qualities. Trivial incidents and personal references, despite 
the author's disclaimer that he is not a vain man, abound altogether too 
frequently. Irrelevant matter, such as is found in the chapters on the 
"Saturday Club," the "Worcester Fire Society," the "Forest of Dean," etc., 
still further swells the compass of the "autobiography" Here and there chap- 
ters not exceeding two pages in amount and dealing with unimportant 
incidents are thrown in, thus giving the story a scrappy appearance. 
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